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THE SONG OF THE TWEED 

LISTEN ! listen ! O, awake and hear ! 
If there be soul or slumbering spirit that's near 
Asleep in the noonday heat ; 
That multitudinous beat 
Is the fall of the feet 
Of my legions of waters ; that sigh 
Is the sweep, as I hurry by, 
Of my robes in their ra,diance clear. 
Hear ! and these waters will sing, 
Melodiously marching 
By mountain and mead. 
For I am the Tweed 
And a message I bring. 



From the caverned womb of the earth 

I arise to my birth. 

From the clefts of the granite I come. 

Groping in darkness and dumb ; 

Blindly I roam ; 

Till I burst into being begun 

At the kiss of the winds and the sun 

In a bubbling laughter of mirth. 

And, when the moonbeam's flakes 

Fall where the silvery cloud breaks. 

And the pale evening there 

Lights the stars in her hair 

My spirit awakes. 



lo TUBS SONG OF THE TWEED 

I summon the mists from the crest 

Of the mountains at rest. 

I beckon the burns and they bring, 

As tribute, the songs that they sing, 

Ever murmuring 

To the verdure of valleys below. 

I whisper the lochs to o'erflow 

And they run to my breast. 

All the beauty they bore 

From their legend and lore, 

All enamoured refrain 

Of their sweetness and pain, 

Are mine, evermore. 



From ooze of the glacier bed 
Once where my waters fed 
Turbid and red have they run 
When, at the set of sun. 
Floundered the mastodon ; 
Crushing in thunder crack 
Floes from my frozen pack 
With billowing tread. 
And stealthy, with eyes of flame. 
The sabre-tooth crouching came. 
Dripping from slaughtered deer 
And bent from my margin here 
Her thirst to tame. 



High on my rugged scaur. 
Flashing afar. 



THE SONG OF THE TWEED ii 

Stood the Roman at gaze, 

Brazen helmet ablaze 

In the rising moon's rays ; 

Lone, as when through the rift 

Of the tempest clouds' drift 

Burns the red star of war. 

But the standards which flaunted 

Their pride, I have taunted ; 

And the ranks that all other 

Had routed, in smother 

I trampled, undaunted. 



Red I rushed from strand to strand 
When, like a burnished brand. 
The beacon on tempest gale 
Was brandished above, to hail 
From outermost hill and dale. 
Flashing, with sword in hand. 
Clad in their coats of mail. 
The clans of the Border-land. 
Echoed my cliff's and clashed 
To the ring of their harness splashed 
As swift the moss-trooper prest 
On foray or hot-trod quest. 
Plunging with spear in rest 
Deep to my torrent's breast. 

In the pallor of twilight I glide 
To the magical measures which hide 
In my waters ; for there, 
With diaphanous hair, 



12 THE SONG OF THE TWEED 

Are the mist-maidens fair. 

On the tremulous ray 

Of the moonbeams they stray 

O'er my lingering tide. 

And a melody swells 

As of tinkling of bells 

Shaking fairy refrain 

To awaken again 

The enchantments — in dells — 

Which for ever remain. 

Softly, ah ! softly I flow 

While the planet of love leaning low 

Seems to listen above from the skies 

To the rapture and pain which arise ; 

Everlasting farewells, and the sighs 

Of all lovers who, lingering here, 

Lent my waters their joy, or the tear 

Of their woe. 

Now the song of my river 

Is of souls that dissever, 

Fain to dream and to tell 

Of their longing, and ever 

To whisper " Farewell ! " 

And I bend from my garments which gleam 

O'er the thunderous harp of my stream. 

The mother of minstrels, I hide. 

In my ever-remembering tide, 

A million of voices that sighed 

Through the ages in joy or in pain. 

And I summon my children again 



THE SONG OF THE TWEED 13 

To hear them once*' more, as a dream. 

And the songs that my waters unfold 

Are the songs of eternity, 

Which mingle the new and the old 

And the things that shall be, 

And in mystical music are rolled 

To the sea, to the sea. 



THE CHAUNT OF THE EILDON HILLS 

SOLEMN, serene, I arise through the centuries 
waning. 
From beginnings of days I brood in my silence 

alone. 
Wide is the realm undisputed o'er which I am 

reigning. 
Threefolded the crest that I raise to the skies from 
my throne. 



The wind is my minstrel ; he wandering wayward 

has found me ; 
Loud is his voice in the tempest and softly he sings 
When I gather the mists of the eve as a garment 

around me, 
And the clouds on my bosom have folded in slumber 

their wings. 



All night I am steeped in majestical solitude 

dreaming. 
Till I wreathe with a garland of sunbeams my brows 

in the skies, 
And my vesture of vapour descends where the river 

is gleaming ; 
Like a girdle of silver unloosed in the vale, lo ! 

it lies. 

14 
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When the frosts of the winter would fetter, the forests 

bend under 
The drifts that I burst from my bondage to smother 

the plane. 
No lightning can rend me ; I capture the crash of 

the thunder 
And roll it around me in laughter and lofty disdain. 

As the shadows of clouds on my shoulder the ages 

are flitting ; 
As the fluttering moths o'er the heather are hurried 

at length ; 
So for ever the races of men are approaching and 

quitting. 
To hunted and hunter alike — I am refuge and 

strength. 

To my shelter the tribes of the valleys have fled 

when they trembled 
From the shout of the victor and roar of the forests 

aflame ; 
But my ramparts were flung, like an arm, to enfold 

them assembled, 
And I frowned on the foe and he fled in confusion 

and shame. 

When lonely the legions defiled from the wall and 

none reckoned 
Whence the arrow had flown or the howl of the wolf 

on the blast ; 
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I arose, like a dream, on the distant horizon and 

beckoned ; 
And weary and long was the look to my crests that 

they cast. 

I have troubled the Tweed and the shadows have 

shuddered abhorrent. 
When the stab of my beacon has rent as a mantle 

the night ; ' 

And I gathered the clansmen, to pour them again 

like a torrent 
Of destruction and dread on invaders who menaced 

my might. 

The visions unfold . . . now in languor there rises 

around me 
The lowing of herds as they lie in my shadow at rest. 
And the bleating of flocks, and the song of the lark 

ere she found me 
In the flood of her melody falling, to sleep on my 

breast. 

Still I ponder impassive, though peaceful the pastures 

and vernal, 
The dales that are dreaming and valleys that fade to 

my view ; 
For I commune with Time and my counsel is with 

the Eternal, 
While unchanged I behold my domain ever changing 

anew. 



THE GLEN 

I KNOW where a burn is flowing 
In the dreams of a summer day. 
It winds from a woodland showing 
Faint vistas which fade away 
Like a verdant mist which a breath dispels, 
And in gossamer lace of leafy dells 
Through which the sunbeams stray. 



And listless leaves are wooing 

The waters which glide along ; 

And somewhere a cushat is cooing 

Its ne'er completed song. 

And the ouzel dips on the mossy stone, 

And the trout is a fleeting shade alone 

Where the radiant ripples throng. 

I dream of the joyful calling 

Of children's laughter sweet ; 

And through the leaves the falling 

Of little, hurrying feet ; 

And faces smile ; but the visions break 

And I cry in vain as I start awake 

In a silence, still, complete. 

And the path to that happy valley 
Is by many a marsh and mire 
B 17 
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Where wandering footprints dally 
And thorny thickets tire ; 
And the way is long and lone, yet I 
More swift than the wings of love can fly 
To the home of my heart's desire. 



When I tire of my fellow-mortals, 

When I weary of myself, 

The palace with splendid portals 

Or the empty garret shelf; 

When I'm sick of the tedious sham and show 

And the tragic puppets that come and go 

In poverty or pelf. 



As the swallow in Autumn homing 

Wings o'er the trackless sea, 

To the glen, to the glen in the gloaming. 

To the mother earth I flee. 

And I hide my face in her mosses cool 

And her bracken that clings by the crystal pool 

And I ask her to comfort me. 



And she sings me the song of the river 

And she lulls me to sleep on her breast 

With music that mingles for ever 

Her joy with the pain that opprest. 

And the voices I loved and have lost, again 

Are murmuring there in that sweet refrain 

And my soul in her soothing has rest. 
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No winters waste their wonder ; 

No years their sweetness cloy ; 

From the willows with waters under 

There is always the song of joy 

From the dreamland burn that calls to me 

And the glen in the land of memory 

Where once I was a boy. 



THE BORDER HILLS 

IN dreamy haze of distance to my view 
The hills swim, wave on undulating wave ; 
Like some wild sea in charmed stillness, save 
Where fleeting shafts of sunshine wake anew 
A visionary gleam ; and golden too 
The river, as remote its waters rave 
Around the keep where once were hearts so brave, 
That felt no faithless fear, no faltering knew. 

The strife of old is past ; and tranquil all 

Lies languidly beneath the evening sky. 

Yet still, as overhead the curlews call 

And through the heather whispering breezes sigh, 

Do now far notes as of a trumpet fall 

With dying echoes of a battle cry ? 
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RESPITE 

MY pathway in the woodland of my dream 
Was lost. I listened, and the silence fell 
Shroud-like, mysterious as the mist, or spell 
Of breathless magic. Not a star, no gleam 
Of beacon light to beckon, no moonbeam 
To guide me. All alone and none to tell 
Whither I wandered ; none to bid " Farewell " 
Or greet me or escape for me to scheme. 

There stole a wandering breath from bough to bough, 
And radiance from which shadows fell aghast ; 
And flowers unfolded on the night's pale brow ; 
And music trembling, whispered. Death, at last ! 
Or Dawn ! — I know not which ; but it was thou 
Pausing, a sunlit moment,. ere you passed. 
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THE WINDS OF SUMMER 

FAR, far the home whence wafted are our wings, 
Where seas, asleep within that fairyland. 
Fall soundless ; there we wait our summons hence 
And glide and dance upon the golden sand ; 
Or in the gardens, languorous we lie 
And dream, mid fairy flowers, hand in hand. 

We are the sisterhood of all sweet sounds 

That soothe, for we have learned the dreamland 

song 
That lulls the youngest stars to sleep, and oft 
We listen where the streams of Time prolong 
Into eternal melody the flow 
And murmur of life's restless, hurrying throng. 

The abysmal cave whence shrieking spectres rushed 
On wintry blasts, to us mellifluous sings ; 
Or bending low, soft secrets still we bear 
From sedges, sighing by the bubbling springs. 
Our fingers play upon the mountain pines, 
And music lingers, as from throbbing strings. 

We first, the winds of dawn, that wondering steal 
On tiptoe o'er the slumbering world and shake 
The languid leaves and listening, pause ; or glide 
To rouse the joyous singers of the brake ; 
Or draw aside the coverlet of mist 
And whisper to the sleeping flowers to wake. 

22 
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And we, the spirits of the noontide air 
Upon the sunbeams of the summer's day, 
With ungirt garments and with tresses tossed 
We intertwine and riot on our way ; 
Baffling the butterflies or tossing high 
The down of dandehons in our play. 

The spirits of the twilight we, on wings 
More frail than magic gossamer at rest 
Are wafted ; frail we faint, we fail and sigh 
Beneath our perfumed burdens all oppressed ; 
Till Evening, with our star upon her brow. 
Leans lovingly and folds us to her breast. 

And we, ah ! we that wander in the night 
Forlorn as ghosts of lovers lost and lone ! 
We peep through casements open to the moon 
And by the ivied ruins make our moan. 
" Ah, well-a-day ! " we weep and all in vain, 
Till midnight shadows have for ever flown. 

With tripping feet we follow through the hours 
Wreathed as a garland gathered from the eve 
Or dawn — the glowing gardens of the skies. 
By day, on pathways petal-strewn, we leave 
Our footprints, we unseen. By night our robes 
The trailing vapours which the moonbeams weave. 

Not Earth, with all her forests, can unfold 

Or clasp us, coy, elusive always ; we 

One lightest kiss will blow and wing our way. 

From azure bowers, white sisters of the sea 

Arise and beckon us ; but still we flit 

And dance from wave to wave, light-footed, free. 
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Away ! away ! we melt and are dissolved 
Like dreams distilled of music, as the sigh 
And whisperings from lovers' lips, yet soar 
Again immortal for we cannot die. 
The drowsy roses lean in sleep again. 
Away ! our wings are wide, we fly, we fly. 



THE GARDEN OF PEACE 

THERE is a garden in the land of dreams 
Where there is always twilight and the low 
Melodious murmurings of water flow 
From leaves enfolded over secret streams. 

Ah ! there are glades of longed forgetfulness 
And blissful bowers of hope for hearts oppressed 
There, joys are garlanded and sorrows rest 
As petal, fallen at the wind's caress. 

But, still in vain I long to enter there : 
(Poor prisoner, languishing for love's release) 
Until that dream of thee — of all most fair — 
In benediction of all pain's surcease. 
Bends over me with overshadowing hair 
And whispers, " Peace, beloved ! here is peace." 
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CHILDREN'S HYMN 

WE are the children of thankful hearts, 
Nor gift nor boon we pray ; 
But we give our love to the Lord above 
For the joy of another day. 

We offer the radiance in our eyes 
Of sunshine through the showers. 
The fragrant air we breathe in prayer 
Like perfume from the flowers. 

We capture the bloom of the rose on our lips 
And the moonbeams in our hair. 
The breeze's sigh may not pass us by, 
But its secret still we share. 

We catch the laughter of laughing brooks 
And the glee of the lark's refrain. 
To the Lord so mild who was once a child 
We offer them all again. 

For, He is the Lord who made them all 
And he lends us a joyful earth, 
That his children dear may see and hear 
And bring Him its love and mirth. 
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JUNE, THE MOTHER 

STIRRED drowsily thy leaves, and lo! the sigh 
That drew from silence to thy slumbering air. 
And through thy twilight's languid eyelids there 
My spirit, like a dream, slid silently, 
Upon thy glowing heart, perchance, to lie 
With tender dew yet undistilled ; to share 
With souls of roses still unborn thy care. 
With promise of the throstle's rhapsody. 

And when I wander through the mist that clings 
Around the lonely path of age, nor day 
Nor night have melody or voice that sings 
As once they sang — ere all was cold and grey ; 
Whisper again ! my soul will fold her wings. 
Dreamlike, with thee to pass in sleep away. 
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PEEBLESSHIRE 

ETERNAL slumber broods upon the hills 
And sultry valleys, languishing in sleep, 
Are tremulous, as when faint breezes sweep 
A rippling pool amid the peat and stills 
Once more. And dappling sunlight ever spills 
Between the bracken fronds and heather deep 
And where the gnarled thorn and alder keep 
Their guard, which hoary age to age fulfils. 

Only within the glen a twilight dwells ; 
And in the cleft ravine the waters sing 
In secret, wandering from mossy wells 
With voices manifold to sob or fling 
Wild mirth which, lingering to mystery, tells 
The long dreams of the hills, remembering. 
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TO MY SISTER 

(On receiving a copy of verses by R. L. Stevenson 
with a gift of oatcakes) 

THANKS, my dear tittie, for the sang 
And cakes forby, o' oatmeal Strang. 
Aince, in the days ahint us lang, 
My baines were built o' it. 
And, be the ditty richt or wrang, 
I lo'e the lilt o' it. 



But, tak a thocht, my tittie dear, 
K life were a' just cakes and beer. 
The tane a gift, the tither cheer 
For drouthy throat ; 
We'd warstle through it — never fear ; 
Nor care a groat. 



The cakes and beer o' life, it's true, 
Were never made for me nor you ; 
We mak the cakes, the beer we brew 
For bliss or bane ; 
If weel — to share them wi' a few. 
If ill — alane. 



But, what is weel or ill, maybe. 
Is where we often gang agee. 
29 
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We'll aiblins hae to wait a wee 

Till a's unrollit. 

Your cakes I'll pree, but English bree- 

I canna thole it. 



THE GUARDIAN 

WHEN morn, in shining mail, with silver brand, 
And streaming banner of the crimson ray, 
Calls from the mountain crest throughout the land 
A clarion clear of courage for the fray, 
A hand, it seems, is laid upon my hand 
To strengthen me throughout the doubtful day. 

Or, when the tempest's thunder chariots roll 

From out the cloudy caverns of the sky 

And splash the lightning's spray from pole to pole 

While hissing lash and flying feet rush by. 

In frenzied din ; to my astounded soul, 

A presence, as, of peace, is hovering nigh. 

Or twilight, that pale priestess, passing swings 

The incense of her censer on the air 

And wakes the warbling of the choir that sings 

From leafy sanctuaries a vesper prayer : 

I dream of overshadowing of wings. 

And benison is breathed above me there. 

But, when the flowing tides of slumber still 

To silence all life's restless hurrying stream. 

And I, on seas of wonder, sail at will, 

The shadowy bark that bears me but a dream ; 

Then, I dear destiny at length fulfil. 

And in the haven of my heart I seem. 
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LIMITATION 

AH ! wondrous Fate, that bade the winds to toll 
Harmonious raptures, as of morning bells 
To charm my spirit from sweet slumber's spells, 
And set celestial splendour as my goal. 
And lit a starry pathway for my soul ; 
That urged me, with the triumph march which dwells 
Within the orchestra of ocean's swells 
And the long thunder of the billows' roll. 

And yet my fate is fickle, so to raise 

Before my eyes a vision which appears 

To woo my soul in wonder, to amaze 

With sounds sublime which echo in my ears ; 

But leaves my tongue untaught to sing their praise, 

My fluttering wings too frail to reach the spheres. 
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SEA'S UNREST 

SILENCE again! Through flying clouds one 
star — 
Muted harmoniously the sea which gave 
The thunder of tumultuous wave on wave 
And flung despairing arms, foam-white, afar. 

From worlds away, in shadowed depths profound, 
I listened to the summons of thy soul 
Which, through the still, eternal silence stole 
Winged with celestial radiance around. 

And through my soul's unfathomed dreams of peace 

There moved compelling power within that call ; 

And passion's turbulence of tossing seas 

Arose, from thine infinitude to fall 

In troubled turmoils vain, in vain to ease 

Save in remote horizons, mystical. 
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A MEMORY 

THERE comes a dream, when sleep has overcast 
My soul, that in some very distant day 
I was a pagan ; trod the amaranthine way 
Of fauns and nymphs within a forest vast; 
Or when the pulsing noon-day heat had passed 
O'er valleys where the flocks in slumber lay, 
Content to dream of soft, melodious play 
Of pipes, from groves where Pan had lingered last. 

And now I never wander through a wood, 

Or wend by vales where evening shadows cling. 

But footsteps follow through the solitude. 

And from beneath the boughs — a whispering ; 

And flitting forms there are which still elude, 

And throbbing notes more sweet than birds can sing. 
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THE INTRUDER 

A VAUNT ! wan vision of the Christ, away ! 
Unbidden to my sylvan bower of ease ; 
Here only are the dreams of dryades 
In maze of music, garlanded and gay ; 
Or, from the rainbows of the fountain spray. 
Smiling through tresses tossed as by a breeze. 
The naiades allure ; but languor flees 
And flutings fail at Thy approach, alway. 

Alas ! alas ! the faded flowers that strew 
His path, begirt by frowning chasms grim ! 
Alas ! the crimson footprints that pursue 
In failing faith ! Yet, I must follow Him 
For love of all that is most fair, most true ; 
And all I leave behind — but shadows dim. 
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THE PRIEST'S AWAKENING 

SLEEP has breathed her balm of blessing 
While I lay upon her breast ; 
Left her latest touch caressing 
On my eyelids steeped in rest ; 
Closed the leaves of the enchanted 
Volume of the visions, granted 
At fair Fancy's fond behest. 

In the magic land of waking 

And of wonder lore I lie ; 

Left by slumber slow forsaking, 

So reluctant still to fly 

From the elfin footsteps falling, 

From the fairy voices calling. 

Calling as they hurry by. 

There are timid fingers tapping, 

Tapping at my window-pane. 

In her garments grey she's rapping 

There — the little sister, Rain : 

" Brother ! brother ! be not late, who 

Give to souls athirst who wait you. 

And who may not wait in vain." 

Like a pilgrim, an apostle 
From a hallowed land of song. 
Sings the silver-throated throstle : 

36 
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"We await you, wait you, long ; 
We who rapturously raising, 
Lifting up our hearts are praising. 
You may mingle with our throng." 

From the forest foliage, lying 
Faint, a whisper wakens there. 
Languid leaves are softly sighing 
In the soothing morning air : 
" We were drooping, sad and humbly. 
Like a world that's waiting dumbly 
The reviving breath of prayer." 

Shall the heart that owes the greatest 
Debt alone be cold and numb ? 
Shall my footsteps be the latest, 
I, who gain of gifts the sum ? 
Shall I leave all love to others ? 
And I answer : " Little brothers ! 
Little sisters ! lo! I come." 



THE PRISONER 

WITHIN a dungeon of my dwelling-place 
There lurks a prisoner whom I love and 
dread ; 
And often when all other friends have fled 
I steal to him unseen and though his face 
I dare not see, yet whispering for a space, 
I counsel take. And often he has pled 
For liberty ; in loneliness has shed 
Most bitter tears, yet has he found no grace. 

Friendship has sought for him, yet evermore 
Has failed to find him. Love with bleeding hand 
Has beat and sobbed in pitying anguish sore. 
And still in vain ; but, though these bars have 

banned 
I know that God will open wide his door 
And hale him forth where all may see him stand. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE FALLEN FROM 
THE SCOTTISH REGIMENTS, 1914 

I'VE seen the mountain stream, red in the winter's 
beam. 
Leap from the granite in thunder and spray ; 
So have the Scottish men rushed from the hill and glen 
For Scotland again to be scattered for aye. 

Dark is the cottage now where aince was cheerfu' 

lowe, 
Lonely is the hearth where the bairnies used to play- 
Eident hands all listless lie, tear bedimmed the 

embers die 
Since the flowers o' the forest are a' wede away. 

Up at the muckle hall, idle the steeds in stall. 
Whinnying as the hunting horn calls at break of 

day. 
Sterner the chase begun, grim is the race that's run 
Where the flowers o' the forest are a wede away. 

Scotland, wha gave them birth, clothes aye her 

forest earth. 
Adorning anew her dearth with others fair as they : 
But hearts that have hoped in vain, wasted and wae 

remain 
Yearning to meet again the flowers a' wede away. 
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THE RHYME OF THE BROTHERS 

{A Story of the War) 

LIST ! while the lark is throbbing in the sunset's 
afterglow, 
Shaking the glory, descending in the shower of a 

golden song ; 
Here, where the meadows are rippling in shadows 

that come and go 
At the sighing wind of the evening as of one who 
has slumbered long. 

Once, in the days that are ended, when the monstrous 

dragon of war 
Had been bred from the pride insensate and lusts 

of a nation's shame. 
And had flung from its outspread pinions a shadow 

of death from afar 
O'er the face of a world uplifted in dread that it 

dared not name. 

Over the sea in the silence when the whispering 
winds were at rest, 

A sound would come like the beat of a drum throb- 
bing and beating abroad ; 

And mother and maiden trembled and each would 
cross her breast. 

For she knew that the guns were thundering and 
souls were ascending to God. 

40 
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From the shadow of death it shuddered — this 

menacing mutter spell, 
Floating with many a phantom and spectre of 

madness and fear. 
And they flew with a ghost that was dreaded the 

most of all that horde of Hell. 
Once in the days that are ended, listen ! if you 

would hear. 



Down in the valley yonder lived the brothers whom 

you may know 
By the names of Esau and Jacob. Together they 

first drew breath. 
And never between these brothers had been angry 

word or blow 
'Till the golden snare of a maiden's hair had strangled 

their souls to death. 

Never a word to the maiden of love's sweet 

dalliance ; 
Never a word of the secret did either to other 

say, 
But each from the other's silence, each from the 

other's glance, 
Guessing the traitor passion the tongue would not 

betray. 

Until, on an evening of August — that August even- 
ing of doom — 

They stood by an open window watching her tripping 
fleet. 
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Out of a blood-red sunset she came and, passing the 

room, 
Flung with a ripple of laughter a blood-red rose at 

their feet. 

'Twas the hand of Jacob grasped it, 'twas Esau's 

rent it free, 
And it fluttered bruised and broken from fingers that 

fiercely wrenched, " 
Wrist over wrist of iron — knee by the crouching 

knee. 
In their hearts was the worm undying, in their eyes 

was the fire unquenched. 

One moment of rigid silence — the next they had 

grappled for life ; 
But there thundered the beat of galloping feet and 

- the shout of one who sped. 
And they paused and listened to tidings that told 

of a world at strife. 
" There is war, there is war ! " cried the horseman, 

and bent once more his head. 

" No hope of Heaven," cried Jacob, " no horror of 

Hell had served 
To sever us twain who together have lain upon one 

one mother's breast ; 
But neither for hope of Heaven nor curse of Hell 

deserved 
Can I resign the maid who is mine by boundless 

love's bequest." 
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And Esau laughed in derision, then answered 

scornfully : 
" Talk not of resignation of her who is not won. 
Now, in our country's peril, betwixt us truce 

must be, 
And peace shall boot to end the suit that neither 

has begun ! " 



So they have sworn in friendship as hand was 

grasped in hand, 
For the love and praise of their boyhood's days, for 

the mother both caressed, 
To their latest breath, in life or death, as brothers 

still to stand 
Together again, to share the pain of their country 

sore distressed. 



To share in every peril, to shun no pride's despite 
By friend or foe, for weal or woe (so solemnly swore 

they) 
Till dawn of peace had risen through war clouds' 

thunderous night, 
And heavy-hearted the twain departed together on 

their way. 



Sorrowing sadly the maiden sat in her sweet 

bower. 
For thrice three days her wistful gaze was dim with 

many a tear ; 
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When as the lingering shadows told of the twilight 

hour, 
While hand was pressed to her beating breast she 

saw young Jacob near. 

" Dost thou return with tidings, or by some subtle 

lure ? " 
Said Jacob he, " Ah, dire decree ! " and sorrowful he 

sighed : 
" The strain and stress of the battle's press I may 

not now endure. 
In sorrow I return to die." But he lied, and loud 

he lied. 

When many a month was ended and the world was 

green again. 
When, through the shroud of the winter's cloud, 

there smiled the face of Spring ; 
Upon a day the maiden gay was wed to her recreant 

swain. 
And Esau crossed in a transport tossed by the 

Channel's billows swing. 

That night in the bridal chamber where a dying 

taper burned. 
From the drowsy deep of her midnight sleep the 

bride awoke in fear ; 
For in Jacob's gaze was wild amaze, and he groaned 

as he tossed and turned : 
" The maddening beat of marching feet rings ever in 

my ear ! " 
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And Esau, trudging the trenches or crouching in 

crater's mire 
From the bullets' drone, or the whistle and moan of 

the shattering shell o'erhead. 
Would think how he sware with his brother to share 

in every danger dire ; 
And, far and fleet as the gun throb's beat, his curse 

like a phantom fled. 

Awake ! Awake ! O Jacob, for loving arms are 

near. 
What is this life of mortal strife that comes with 

every night. 
That rends thee apace from love's embrace and 

harries thy soul with fear ? 
" From me is riven the hope of Heaven, and I by 

the horror of Hell am driven in never-ending v 

flight." 

" There's a bugle that blows at midnight from a 

battle-field of dreams. 
And I glide as a ghost with a spectral host, that is 

scattered like ocean's spume. 
In vain I toil with the wires that coil while the 

flaring V6ry streams. 
And I shrink from the burst of the bomb accurst, 

and the shroud of the poison fume. 

" And every night I perish and every night arise. 
The mortal pain to bear again in dread and dire 
despair ; 
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For I pay the toll of the craven soul who neither 

lives nor dies, 
Who for maid or wife has fled the strife when honour 

called him there." 



But blacker grows the vision, till black as death or 
sin : 

By his brother's side he stems a tide of dark and 
dreamland foes. 

The phantom raid for a moment is stayed by a 
Vickers' clattering din ; 
There's a flicker of steel, and his senses reel 

To the shock of a blow that both must feel as dark- 
ness overflows. 



There's an angry mutter of thunder ; there's a clam- 

mering cry on the blast ; 
'Tis a soul that has rushed from a corpse that's 

crushed where trampling feet have trod. 
And whirled aloft on the tempest the soul of Jacob 

passed. 
To grapple in fight through the wild midnight 
With the soul of his brother as both took flight to 

the Martial Court of God. 



A woman wends in sorrow on a widowed path of 

woe ; 
Her eyes once bright have lost their light and her 

cheek is pale with pain ; 
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The feet that flew o'er the evening dew now linger 
sad and slow ; 
And she droops in her bower, like a broken flower 
That is rudely rent in an evil hour and never may 
bloom again. 



LILLIARD 

Note. — The battle of Ancrum Moor (in Roxburghshire) was 
fought in the year 1545, between the English and Scottish troops, the 
former under the leadership of Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun, the 
latter headed by the Earl of Angus, Norman Lesley and Sir Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, with whom fought Haig of Bemersyde. By the 
advice of Buccleuch, the Scots forces retired, only to reform more 
securely, thus gaining a complete victory. Tradition tells of a beautiful 
maiden named Lilliard, or Lilyard, from the neighbouring parish of 
Maxton who, viewing the battle from a ridge now known as " Lilliard's 
Edge," saw her lover fall. Rushing to avenge his death, she herself 
was slain. She was buried on the spot, and her grave-stone still 
stands bearing her name and commemorating her exploit in the coarse 
and ill-timed jest of the period. 

O SWEET and wistfu' westlin wind, 
That wanders sighing, sore opprest, 
Wha seek ye whom ye fain would find 
And sigh nae mair, but sink to rest ? 



The westlin wind was wont to play 
With tender locks o' Lilliard's hair ; 
But now alane the breezes stray. 
Since Lilliard's gane for evermair. 



Ah ! Teviot waters wan and chill, 
That once in mirth sang glad refrain, 
What is the name ye murmur still 
Sae sadly ower and ower again ? 

48 
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'Tis " Lilliard, Lilliard," Teviot sighs ; 
Nae glintin' glance her waves beguile. 
For her the stars were Lilliard's eyes, 
Her sweetest sunshine — Lilliard's smile. 



In vain the waters sigh, " Abide, 
Fair Lilliard, Lilliard, fu' o' grace ; 
For blythe would Teviot stay her tide 
To mirror still that bonny face." 

Oh, mony's the laird o' Teviotdale 
Cam pricking far ower bent and brae 
To win her smile ; without avail. 
They a' rade sorrowfu' away. 

And mony a lord o' the Borderland 
For her sweet sake would gladly dee ; 
But nane may win her lily hand 
But lichtsome Wat o' Lintilea. 

Then up and spak her father auld : 
" Fair maid, ye're a' that's left to me. 
And ye maun wed a baron bauld. 
But no young Wat o' Lintilea. 

" For he's a reiver rank, I ween. 
As ever shook a border spear ; 
In north and south he's outlawed been 
And poined are a' his land and gear." 
D 
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" Mair dear to me Wat's yellow hair 
Than a' the gowd that ever shined. 
I'll gang a maid for evermair 
If my true love and me be twined." 

Then she has to the witch-wife gane 
Who never sees the sun abune ; 
Hersel' alane the way she's taen 
By the ae light o' the moon. 

The carline wones in the ruined hauld 

A witch wi' spells o' woe. 

In silence a' — so folk do say — 

She spins by night and she spins by day, 

Her only light is the fitfu' ray 

Where the dying embers glow. 

" Oh, at my door comes a faint footfa', 
A hand that tirles at my pin. 
There's ane stands there is hameless a' 
Bereft o' a' her kin." 

" Ye lee, ye lee, ye carline wife, 

Sae loud I hear ye lee, 

My faither keeps his tower frae strife — 

A hame right dear to me. 

" And I hae come frae hame and ha' 
For I would speer frae thee 
What is the weird that shall befa' 
Mv ain true love and me." 
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But aye the carline glowers sae glum, 
Whaur the glowing embers die, 
And the wind is moaning in her lum 
Like a soul in agony. 

" I see a lad sae brave and free 
And a maiden fair, I trow. 
The lad is Wat o' Lintilea, 
And I think the maid is thou. 

" Ye may ride wi' him fra' east to west 
And safely ye may ride ; , 

But when the mail upon his breast 
Is crimson fire and flame his crest 
Abide, fair maid, abide." 

And aye the carline spins her woo' 
By the light on her ae hearthstane. 
" What is it, carline, gars ye grue 
Wi' siccan dule and pain ? " 

" Twa lovers ride while the lark on high 
Sings in the morning light ; 
But the corbies croak and the ravens cry 
By their bridal bed at night. 

" There's a murky cloud like a muckle shroud, 
Frae it a cold wind blaws, 
And on the blast their wraiths are cast 
Like the drift o' the winter's snaws." 
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The maiden made the holy sign, 
She crossed her breast and bree. 
" And if these wraiths are his and mine, 
Tell me when they shall flee." 

" It may be late, it may be soon. 
But ye must dread and fear 
When he rides to lift the crescent moon 
Upon a broken spear." 

" I hae nae fear when he is near, 
Your freits in vain shall fa'. 
And the crescent moon soars high abune 
To light true lovers a'." 

She turned aboot, the maid alane, 
While loud the winds they blaw, 
Ower hill and plain the way she's taen 
To seek her father's ha'. 



And wide and far as she could see 
There lowed a crimson light. 
Frae Cheviot to the Eildons three 
The beacons burned bright. 

And aye she gaed and never stayed. 

So swiftly did she flee. 

For the brightest light that burned that night 

Was the fire o' her ain rooftree. 
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Abune the blast that night was cast 
The roar o' reek and flame ; 
But louder there in her despair 
She ca's her father's name. 

Wha's shout is yon, upon the wind ? 
Wha rides sae swift and free, 
Wi' flame in front and foe behind. 
But Wat o' Lintilea ? 

He rade amain, nor drew his rein. 
He speered nae leave, I trow. 
In thunder stride he swept his bride 
Upon his saddle bow. 

And little she recked though on his breast 
The firelight crimson gleamed. 
And his yellow hair was like a crest 
Of flame sae red it streamed. 

To Melrose fane the way he's taen 
For succour to the maid ; 
But when he saw the cloistered ha' 
And kirk a flaming furnace a'. 
By Eildon tree he stayed. 

The midnight hour was dark and dure 
As they turned them fra' the toon ; 
But daylight daw'ed on Ancrum moor 
As there they lighted doon. 

\ 
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What is the cry as of the press 
Of battle oil the blast? 
What are the steeds that riderless 
Go swiftly fleeing past ? 

They saw St George's cross of red 
While fierce in fight the Southern sped 
The victory to gain ; 

And " Douglas ! " still the Scots they cry 
While splintered lances flew on high 
And shafts fell there like rain. 

What lads might dare the Scots hae durst, 
But backward still they drew, 
Till like the thunderbolt there burst 
The banner o' Buccleuch. 

They saw the foe before it flee, 
They saw it fall and yet 
Again they saw it streaming free ; 
But sore was it beset. 

" Abide, abide ! " then Wat he cried ; 
" Fair maid, ye maun abide. 
Shame fa' on me if I should see 
My countrymen in jeopardy 
And should not to them ride." 

Like sun on the snaw o' Ruberslaw 
Her pale cheek crimsoned red. 
She kissed his spear and never a tear 
From her bright eyes was shed. 
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" By the Warden's ban an outlawed man 
Ye ride into the fray ; 
But blythe and free ye will come to me 
When the battle's won this day." 

Again she saw the banner doon 
And yet again appear, 
For she saw him lift the crescent moon 
Upon his broken spear. 

She spak nae word as fell and fierce 
Around him still they drew. 
Without a word she saw them pierce 
His body through and through. 

As swift and fearlessly the gled 
Drops from the summer skies, 
So swift and fearless she has sped 
To where her lover lies. 



And but ae moment kneeling there 
She kissed his cheek and bree : 
" Ah ! yellow hair, ye'll be na mair 
The sunshine unto me." 



Then she has hent the banner high 
Where lowly it has lain. 
And sword in hand she takes her stand 
Above her lover slain. 
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They fell, they fled before her brand, 
Like flaming fire it gaed. 
They deemed no mortal lass might stand 
As she stood undismayed. 

Like flaming fire her look which showed 
The soul that kenned nae fear ; 
Though crimson was the tide which flowed 
From thrust of sword and spear. 

And still the Southern fled and flew, 
Frae dawn to setting sun ; 
Till Douglas true and bauld Buccleuch 
The victory had won. 

Buccleuch wi' look sae proud and hie 
Rides hameward ower the plain ; 
But the tear, I ween, was in his ee 
As he looked on Lilliard slain. 



" Fair Lilliard, dost thou lie sae pale 
Wha once sic radiance wore ? 
I'd gie my lands in Liddisdale 
To see thee smile once more. 



" Dost thou lie low, thy laughter gane. 
Fair maid, sae pure and gay? 
A maid ye still shall lie alane 
Upon the hill, above the slain 
With whom ye died to-day. 
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" And, Lilliard, if in battle fire 
Thy fearless soul departs, 
It is that, Lilliard, thy name 
May be for ever as a flame 
And light to loyal hearts." 



A BALLAD OF THE LIDDLE 

THERE was a bower on Liddle's brae, 
A lea whaur lilies twined, 
In ilka flower a dewdrap lay, 
Sae saftly blew the wind. 

Sae &weet its waft frae out the south, 
Sae lingering, long to dwell ! 
Mair sweet and saft when on my mouth 
My true love's kisses fell. 

Pause wind, that wist o' dule and care 
Nor warning weel would gie. 
Nor moved the mist o' morning, where 
There cam my brithers three ! 

" Now shame thee fa', our sister dear. 
Shame fa' on us and thee ! 
If we sould ca' a Southern 'fere,' 
Or you his leman be." 

And, " Stand, fause knight ! " they a' 'gan cry, 
" Look weel to hill and plain. 
The day daws bright when thou maun die 
Or else we three be slain." 

He turned aboot, my love his lane. 
He kissed my hand and bree. 
Then set his foot upon a stane, 
His back until a tree. 
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Frae twain be cleft their life awa' 
Or ever a breath he drew, 
And ane's bereft o' weapons a', 
But his bend bow o' yew. 

" My steed doth stand by the birken tree, 
The Doorloup ford will ride. 
In Cumberland we soon sail be. 
Now speed, my love ! " he cried. 

Ower saddle-bow the foam was flung, 
And we've sunken, a twasome weight. 
My arms I trow to his breest they clung. 
As we plunged in the water's spate. 

We didna fare, but bare a rood, 
Half ower to siccar land, 
When I was ware my brither stood. 
His bend bow in his hand. 

And loud he laughed : " Now dinna fear. 
True lovers, ye's be twined." 
Then drew a shaft until his ear. 
And loused it on the wind. 

It pierced wi' wound, sae deep and sair. 
Where aft my cheek has lain. 
And I but swooned as ower my hair 
The water wan has gaen. 



< 
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It douna droon, but the Liddle grey 
To comfort now is fain, 
For never the moon on her mist doth play, 
But his wraith comes aye again. 

And never the skies are blue above. 
But I bend whaur the ripples shine, 
For I gaze on the eyes o' my ain true love, 
And cauld lips cling to mine. 

There was a bower on Liddle's brae, 
A lea whaur lilies twined, 
On ilka flower a dewdrap lay, 
Sae saftly blew the wind. 

But my bower is gaen, and saut tears hing 
On withered brae and lea. 
And the sang alane that the breezes sing 
Is dule and wae to me. 



